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The interim report of the National Curriculum Art Working Group is 
enclosed. 

While ensuring that a substantial part of the proposed curriculum 
(more than half) involves the practical activities of actually making 
art, we have stressed also the central role played by training in art 
and design in the promotion of visual literacy and in equipping pupils 
with the ability to "read" and evaluate images. This we regard as an 
essential part of the education that will enable them to cope 
knowledgeably and competently with the modern world. For this reason 
we are, as you know, firmly of the view that art should remain a 
foundation subject within the National Curriculum for the age range 14 
to 16 as much as for younger pupils. 

In our view moreover, there is no convincing rationale for a mixed 
course in which art would be taught in some composite form with other 
expressive subjects such as theatre or music. Nor do we feel that a 
combined course, for instance art with music, offers compensating 
benefits. 

While noting and indeed welcoming that design is linked with 
technology, we feel that the design component in a broadly-based art 
course cannot be overlooked. We have therefore used the terms 'art 7 
and 'art and design' almost interchangeably on occasion. 

As indicated in the introduction to the report, some topics, such as 
assessment, and some important themes of social significance have not 
yet been adequately addressed by us. We hope to do so more fully in 
our final report. 

We hope that our interim report will provide a suitable basis for 
consultation with interested groups and individuals, and we await 
their comments and your own with great interest. 

Yours sincerely 
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1. Thank you for your letter of 27 December enclosing, as my 
post-Christmas reading, a copy of the interim report of the 
National Curriculum Art Working Group. I am replying on behalf 
of David Hunt and myself. 

2. We are happy to agree that the report should be published 
today. We are most grateful to the Working Group for the hard 
work which has gone into the preparation of the report, and for 
the amount of ground you have been able to cover in the 
relatively short time available. I know that you will have been 
disappointed by my conclusion, made public in the North of 
England speech, that Art should be optional for pupils of 14- 
16. You will be aware that David Hunt has now announced similar 
conclusions in respect of Wales. I want therefore to take this 
opportunity of reassuring you that this was in no sense an 
adverse reflection on the Group’s work, which remains as 
important as ever. Nor do I expect it to affect the Group’s work 
in practice - a point to which I will return in more detail later 
in this letter. 

3. I recognise that you have taken a number of initial 
positions in the interim report with a view to drawing comment 
from those consulted. To assist the Group in preparing its final 
report I shall make a number of comments on the development of 
your thinking . 

ATs and PoS Structures 

4. I realise that you have given very careful thought to the 
structure and titles of the three ATs you propose, and that you 
have sought to offer something which would be as readily 
comprehensible to pupils, parents and non-specialist primary 
teachers as to the Art specialist. However I am not myself 
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convinced that you have yet identified an AT structure which is 
clear and simple. I therefore ask you to look at this again in 
the light of the comments you receive. In particular, x should 
be grateful if you could consider whether two ATs , covering 
making® and 1 understanding * or 'knowing* , would not avoid a 
degree of overlap between 'Understanding and Evaluating Art' and 
'Observation, Research and Developing Ideas 1 ; permit simpler, 
even one word, titles; and make clear the importance and 
centrality of 'making' in Art, especially for the early primary 
age-groups, while still reflecting the importance of appreciation 
and evaluation. 

5. I appreciate the Group's desire in drafting programmes of 
study, to secure an improvement in the quality and breadth of 
experience offered to pupils in Art, and in the range of skills 
and understanding developed through its study and practice. I am 
however, looking for a much more flexible and less prescriptive 
statutory regime for Art, as for Music and PE, and would not want 
the statutory Orders for these subjects to be over-detailed. I 
should like you to bear this in mind when drawing up your 
recommended programmes of study. You will want to take account 
also of the role of the National Curriculum Council and the 
Curriculum Council for Wales in providing non-statutory guidance 
which can contain useful detail not included in the statutory 
Order. 

Resource Implications 

6. I would be similarly concerned if the Group's desire 
significantly to improve practice in Art education were to result 
in ATs and PoS which prescribed an unrealistically wide range of 
work for all pupils, and failed to permit schools adequate scope 
for choice between activities so that they could satisfy National 
Curriculum requirements within such resources as could be made 
available. 

Time Allocations. 

7 . I have no power to prescribe the amount of time to be 
devoted to the study of a subject. Your final recommendations 
may well imply a particular level of attention but, again, I hope 
that the Group will continue to be realistic about this, in the 
light of other calls on pupils' time. 

Key Stage 4 and Subject Combinations 

8. I explained in the North of England speech, the text of 
which you have seen, my overriding wish to provide flexibility 
and choice for phpils of 14 to 16, and my conclusion that it 
would not be right to compel every single pupil in that age group 
to study Art. It will not be necessary therefore for the Art 
and Music Groups to advise me on statutory end of Key Stage 
statements for Key Stage 4. 

9. I have, however, no wish to reduce the opportunities for 
the study of Art, and I made clear that I expect all schools to 
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provide appropriate opportunities to 16 for all who wish to take 
advantage of them. In view of this, and the need for new GCSEs 
and equivalent qualifications to build on National Curriculum 
requirements for Key Stages 1-3 , I look to the Group to continue 
its work on developing the non-statutory 10 level Statements of 
Attainment and to offer advice in the final report on these and 
on programmes of study for 14-16 year olds. 

10. Such advice will also be needed in relation to pupils who 
do not wish to study Art as a separate GCSE subject but who do 
wish to take it in combination with another subject, whether 
within the National Curriculum, or outside it. I accept the 
Group * s view that Art does not readily combine with the 
Performing Arts. The Group has, however, already recognised the 
contribution which Art can make to Design and, through this, its 
links with Technology. I therefore encourage the Group to give 
particular consideration in preparing advice on a short course 
for 14-16 year olds to the possibility of linking this to 
Technology; there may also be other subjects with which Art could 
successfully be combined. 

Safety 

11. I am sure that Art teachers are well aware of the health and 
safety aspects of their work. As the Group may be recommending 
new work, involving less familiar materials and equipment, it 
might consider whether, in its final report, any advice on this 
aspect might usefully be included. 

Craft 

12 . I note that the interim report refers briefly to the place 
of Craft in Art education. It would be helpful if, in the light 
of comments, the Group could further define the distinction 
between Craft and Art and indicate its position in relation to 
the widely varying views of practitioners on this topic. 

Conclusion 

13. I look forward to seeing the Group's final conclusions this 
summer. I know that you will continue to guide it in adopting 
throughout, in respect of what will become both statutory and 
non-statutory guidance, simple concepts simply expressed so that 
they are easily accessible to the widest possible audience and 
can be readily acted upon. 




KENNETH CLARKE 
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The significant role accorded to art and design in the school today is fully justified by the opportunities 
which they offer pupils to be creative and to develop practical skills. Drawing, painting, designing and 
other making activities are of practical use and at the same time a source of pleasure. 

Increasingly, the wider purpose of education in art and design is evident: a purpose which underlies the 
place of art as a foundation subject of the National Curriculum. Children in the world today learn as 
much through visual images as they do through words. The understanding and use of visually 
communicated information, gathered from a whole range of sources, has become a basic skill. Pupils 
need to learn that pictures and symbols can have several meanings, and that different interpretations 
of them are possible and valid in a modern industrial society and in a multicultural world. Understanding 
art is the appropriate path towards that visual literacy which every citizen needs to maximise awareness 
and appreciation of the world we inhabit and to live effectively and productively. 

This report is written in the conviction that visual education has a crucial role within any curriculum, 
as relevant to science and technology as it is to the humanities and the social sciences. It is most 
effectively achieved by making and understanding art. 
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Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION 



1.1 The Art Working Group was set up on 4 July 
1990 by the Secretaries of State for Education and 
Science and for Wales, to advise on the contribution 
which art should make to the overall school 
curriculum for pupils aged 5-16/Fhe Group’s full 
terms of reference are reproduced at Annex A. 
The membership of the Group is listed at 
Annex B. 

1.2 We were asked to submit an interim report 
to the Secretaries of State by the end of the year. 
Our final report setting out and justifying our final 
recommendations is required by the end of June 
1991. 

1.3 As indicated in our terms of reference, we 
were asked to make recommendations on what 
pupils should know and be able to do (‘attainment 
targets’) and what they should be taught to help 
them to achieve the objectives (‘programmes of 
study’). In addition, we were required to provide 
guidance on a graduated scale of achievement for 
pupils of different ages (‘statements of 
attainment’), calibrated into ten levels. This 
guidance (which will be non-statutory) is intended 
to help teachers to plan for continuity and 
progression and to identify both high attainers and 
pupils in need of extra help. 

1.4 Our interim report is essentially a discussion 
document; it introduces the themes and issues to 
be addressed in the final report. In Chapter 2, we 
consider the nature of the subject and current 
practice in schools, and in Chapter 3 we describe 
our initial conclusions for developing the art 
curriculum. There follows, in Chapter 4, an 
explanation of the thinking behind our framework 
for the three proposed attainment targets, and for 
the programmes of study which might support 
them. In Chapter 5, we set out our 
recommendations for the statutory attainment 
targets, for each of which we provide draft 
statements which indicate expectations for pupils 
at ages 7, 11, 14 and 16 (‘end of key stage 
statements’). Our recommendations for 
programmes of study are contained in Chapter 
6. We conclude our report by offering some 



preliminary guidance on the non-statutory 
levels of attainment in Chapter 7 and some 
initial comments on assessment and testing in 
Chapter 8. 

1.5 We have tried throughout the report to make 
our meaning clear to teachers, parents, artists and 
designers and the general public. We have adopted 
the terminology relating to the National 
Curriculum used in the Education Reform Act 
1988. Some specific terms - attainment targets; 
statements of attainment; programmes of study; 
profile components - are used frequently in the 
report. We recommend any reader who is not 
already familiar with the terminology to refer to 
the glossary of terms at Annex C. 

1.6 We have had the benefit of written evidence 
from a range of organisations across the subject 
field of art and design. We are grateful for these 
submissions. They have all been carefully 
considered and will be given further attention 
before we finalise our recommendations. The 
submissions so far received are listed at Annex D. 

1.7 The short time available to us between the 
first meeting of the Group in mid-September and 
the deadline for the submission of the interim 
report ruled out our undertaking any visits at a 
preliminary stage. A programme of visits has, 
however, been arranged for Spring 1991. 

1.8 We have not been able to consider fully all 
the issues on which we were asked to advise. 
Among the many issues we will address in detail in 
our final report are: guidance on levels of 
attainment; assessment and testing; the particular 
requirements of pupils with special needs; 
questions of equal opportunity-gender and ethnic 
diversity— and links between art and other subjects 
and cross-curricular themes. 

1.9 The purpose of this interim report is to seek 
comments on our ideas prior to the submission of our 
final report to the Secretaries of State. Such com- 
ments will inform our further discussions and 
deliberations and we look forward to receiving them. 
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1.10 Comments on the report should be made 
by 25 March and sent to: 

The Secretary 

Art Working Group (Room 3/78) 

Elizabeth House 
York Road 
London SE1 7PH 

Those wishing to comment on particular draft 
statements are asked to identify them by their 
code, for example (for end of key stage state- 
ments) attainment target 2 / key stage lb); (for 
programmes of study) attainment target 1 / key 



stage 3 / programme of study Cii). 

1.11 Further copies of the report are available 
while stocks last from: 

Department of Education and Science 
Mowden Hall (Room 059) 

Staindrop Road 
Darlington D13 9BG 

tel: 0325 392001 

Requests should be clearly marked “Art Interim 
Report”. 
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Chapter 2 

ART IN SCHOOLS NOW 



Background 

2.1 We began our work by seeking to reach a 
broad understanding both of the nature of the 
subject field of art, and of current practice in 
schools. This gave us a common foundation on 
which to base our recommendations. Our review 
of current provision leads us to suggest some new 
and dynamic emphases for art education, which 
we set out in Chapter 3. 

2.2 Over the last 140 years, art as a school sub ject 
has taken various forms and had different empha- 
ses. In the report of the Department of Practical 
Art, set up by the Board of Trade in 1852, it was 
called ‘art’ and had a vocational emphasis, which 
it retained for many years. In the Hadow Report 
of 1926, the section on art education, subtitled 
“Drawing and Applied Art”, stated that simple 
drawing could have an ‘artistic’ as well as a ‘utili- 
tarian’ value. In the report “The Primary School”, 
1931, the subject was named ‘Drawing and El- 
ementary Art’. Today, the wide range of art and 
design activities in which pupils are currently 
engaged reflects the diversity of the professional 
practices of artists and designers, and the further 
and higher education institutions in which they 
receive their training. This diversity of practice 
includes drawing, painting, print-making, mod- 
elling, ceramics, sculpture, graphic and product 
design, fashion and textile design, jewellery, 
weaving, photography, film and video, theatre 
design and interior design, and the historical 
and critical study of the work of artists, designers 
and craftworkers. In addition, the use of comput- 
ers and other new technologies is increasing rap- 
idly. 

Curriculum time allocations 

2.3 On average in the primary phase, schools 
allocate approximately two hours per week to art 
for pupils aged 5 to 7. For the 7 to 1 1 age range, the 
average amount of time is reduced to approximately 
one hour and 40 minutes. Secondary schools 
allocate an average of some 70 minutes per week 
for the 11 to 14 age range, and some 2.5 hours for 
pupils between Hand 16 taking art GGSE. About 



18% of secondary schools make extra provision for 
art in addition to GCSE for 15 year olds, and 13% 
for 16 year olds. Those pupils who take art other 
than for GGSE spend an average of about 55 
minutes per week. Only about 1 .5% of schools do 
not offer art as a GGSE] option. 

Primary schools 

2.4 In primary schools art is taught mainly by 
general teachers in a classroom. It features as part 
of the daily experience of each class, but the form 
it takes varies widely. In some primary schools, art 
is given a mainly supporting role, for example in 
pupils’ illustrations to topic work. In others, there 
are regular periods of time devoted to specific 
teaching and learning in art. Most primary school 
work in art is undertaken in classrooms, though 
some schools have specialist facilities which classes 
share. 

2.5 Surveys by Her Majesty’s Inspectors (HMI) 
reveal that all the classes visited have some form 
of work in art included in the curriculum. A small 
number demonstrate outstanding work, the ma- 
jority tackle some aspects adequately, but in 
about a third of the classes the work is poor. In 
general, the work of the younger pupils is better 
than that of the older ones. In many schools, art has 
a low status and perceived value. Often insuffi- 
cient time is provided, the work is poorly planned, 
the tasks lack adequate challenge and little at- 
tention is given to the sequence of lessons or to 
progression and continuity. In general, work is 
poorly matched to the abilities of individual pupils. 

2.6 In all cases of consistently good practice, the 
head and teachers share aims and objectives, 
often expressed in a clearly stated policy docu- 
ment. The continuity provided by individual 
teachers planning within that agreed policy is an 
important factor. In the most successful schools, 
the head and the teachers understand the place of 
art in the curriculum and provide appropriate 
teaching and organisational skills. In particular, 
they: 
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® stimulate their pupils into having ideas; for 
example, making their classrooms visually 
stimulating, and providing enrichment from 
displays, books, actual works and visits by 
artists, designers and craftworkers 

© give clear and unambiguous instructions, 
where appropriate, having analysed the steps 
that their pupils need to take to gain a skill or 
understand a concept 

® provide opportunities for pupils to develop a 
degree of mastery of a limited range of hand 
tools and materials, both traditional and new, 
while avoiding the superficiality which can 
come from working with too diverse an array 
of art materials and techniques 

m ensure that their pupils produce work in both 
two and three dimensions - the importance of 
the latter for tactile learning, understanding of 
scale and proportion and also for the handling 
of tools, cannot be overemphasised 

• balance the activity of making art and design 
with opportunities for pupils to reflect upon 
and discuss their own work and the work of 
others 

© develop their pupils’ drawing abilities to the 
point where they are at ease using drawing as 
a tool, for example, to aid thinking 

m develop their pupils’ confidence, value and 
pleasure in art and design 

• appreciate and value their pupils’ individual 
responses in their own right, rather than see- 
ing them as a form of inferior adult art. 

Where all these features are present, good art 
education takes place and, at the same time, art 
makes an effective contribution to pupils’ learn- 
ing in design and technology. 

Secondary schools 

2.7 It is normal practice to include art in the 
curriculum of all pupils in the first three years of 
secondary schooling (age 1 1 to 14). Between ages 
14 to 16, almost 40% continue to study it and 
almost 15% of all sixth form students study art for 
Advanced GGE, in addition to those taking GGSE 
and art in liberal and general studies. Some pupils 
leave at 16 and take art and design courses in 
further education and a significant number of 
sixth formers enter higher education and later 



become artists, designers and craftworkers. In 
1989 approximately 250,000 16 year old pupils 
who completed courses in art departments of 
maintained secondary schools in England were 
entered for public examinations in art, design, and 
the history of art and design. Most secondary 
schools have at least one studio and a trained 
specialist teacher. Some have large art departments 
staffed by teams of specialists who offer a range of 
expertise; their backgrounds and training vary; 
those appointed since 1974 are mostly honours 
graduates. 

2.8 HMI surveys reveal that in the 1 1 to 14 age 
band there are strong contrasts from school to 
school in the standards achieved and in the range 
of activities undertaken. In most schools, the 
activities and aspects of art and design covered 
consist largely of drawing and painting, with some 
ceramics, print-making and work in textiles. Apart 
from ceramics, there is very little three-dimensional 
work. One reason put forward by teachers for 
these emphases is that they provide a basic art 
education at a reasonable cost within limited 
budgets. This weakness in the art curriculum 
needs remedying in order to strengthen three- 
dimensional work. 

2.9 Drawing is taught in all art departments and, 
in some, plays a very important role as a basis for 
all other work. The importance of drawing extends 
beyond the art department and is used regularly in 
many other subjects. Only in art teaching, how- 
ever, is training given in the skills of free-hand 
drawing. Drawing from direct observation pre- 
dominates in approximately two-thirds of the 
schools. Pupils are presented with visual stimuli 
by way of natural and made forms, or are directed 
towards observing aspects of the environment 
around them. Where there is an emphasis on 
drawing, pupils learn co-ordination of hand and 
eye judgement, precision of observation and ac- 
curate recording. A range of media is used to help 
in the acquisition of drawing skills including 
pencils, pen and ink, chalk, oil pastels, charcoal 
and direct brush drawing. In some schools, not 
enough attempts are made to strengthen the links 
between drawing and painting or the function of 
drawing in relation to designing. 

2.10 Generally, standards achieved in painting 
are not as high as those in drawing. In approxi- 
mately 10% of the schools where attention is given 
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to painting, the level achieved is high. Standards 
in ceramics vary widely from excellent work from 
16 year olds, in the studio tradition of formal 
thrown ware where the disciplines of function and 
form are paramount, to crude interpretations of 
commercially produced souvenirs. Well over half 
the schools do no three-dimensional work apart 
from ceramics. In the others, work ranges from 
fine art sculpture to constructions in wood and 
metal that perform complex manipulative func- 
tions and thus make a direct contribution to learn- 
ing in technology. A quarter of the schools provide 
the opportunity for pupils to work in textile design, 
mainly in fabric printing. In some, this is done to 
a high standard, with finished lengths of printed 
fabrics resulting from the pupil’s own researched 
designs. In others, however, more attention needs 
to be paid to how these fabrics might be used in 
the world outside school. 

2.11 Photography, used as a means of recording 
for informing work in other media, is fairly com- 
mon. In about a quarter of the schools, itis studied 
in depth and the work of older pupils shows 
technical competence, a variety of techniques and 
some evidence of individual interpretation. In 
general, photography lacks that level of teaching 
which would lead to using photography as an art 
form. Other activities include: theatre design 
studied for GGSE as well as in support of school 
productions; fashion design, where pupils conduct 
market research, design clothes, make patterns, 
cut cloth and construct the garments. In some 
schools, the fashion course includes pupils work- 
ing as a team to co-ordinate the presentation of 
their work, including the choice of accompanying 
music and the modelling of the clothes. 

2.12 Most schools give inadequate attention to 
the appreciation and critical judgement of work by 
artists and designers. The others vary in their 
approach, but many make use of the studies of 
artists and their work to enhance pupils’ own 



practical skills. Very few include a study of the 
work of designers, despite the importance of de- 
sign in the world of work. Increasingly, use is 
made by secondary school art and design depart- 
ments of ‘artists-and-craftworkers-in-residence’ 
schemes, museums loan services, visits to galler- 
ies and contact with gallery education staff. 

2.13 The extent to which computers are used in 
art and design in primary and secondary schools is 
not known, but it is reasonable to assume that it is 
growing rapidly. HMI found them used success- 
fully as a tool to aid preparatory work and as a 
medium for analysis and investigation. They are 
also proving to be invaluable in the development 
of a design, for example, in experimenting with 
alternative colour ways for textiles; or, for a 
poster, speeding up various stages and helping to 
refine and manipulate graphic images. In a few 
schools, computers are used to help in teaching 
about tone and colour and as a medium in ‘painting’ 
pictures. 

2.14 In general, in secondary schools: 

@ art and design classes show wide variations in 
the quality of work achieved, although there is 
much good practice 

• in the best departments, the pupils’ skills and 
critical abilities are derived from constant 
practice in achieving high standards. The 
high levels of technical skill and judgement 
enable the pupils to be more effective when 
designing, but further teaching towards the 
use of design processes is necessary 

• the work of GGSE pupils has shown steady 
improvement each year since the examination 
was introduced, together with improvements 
in the standards of teaching and learning 

• GGSE has provided a structure which has 
proved beneficial to the subject’s manage- 
ment, organisation and assessment. 
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Chapter 3 

DEVELOPING THE ART CURRICULUM 



The importance of art in school 

3.1 The importance of art in the lives of pre- 
school children is clear to anyone who has observed 
the concentration and delight which they bring to 
drawing, painting and assembling things. A draw- 
ing is as real to them as the world it depicts. The 
fluency of gesture, the natural desire for experi- 
mentation with materials, the ability to depict the 
reality of their perceived and imagined worlds, are 
basic aspects of the unique art of each young child. 
One of our main concerns in art education must 
therefore be to encourage the natural abilities that 
every pupil possesses. 

3.2 Young pre-school children learn to speak 
naturally and their acquisition of speech and writing 
is aided by the teaching of the formal skills of 
literacy. Similarly, in art there is a formal technical 
and conceptual language that must be sys- 
tematically learned if skill, knowledge and under- 
standing are to grow and mature in a coherent way. 
Pupils need to acquire this ‘language’ of art in the 
same detailed way in which they are helped to 
read and write. Only then will they be in a position 
to move freely and creatively through the levels of 
their art and design education. 

3.3 Learning in art provides pupils with a unique 
way of perceiving themselves and the world which 
is not taught in other areas of the school curricu- 
lum and which is essential to basic education. This 
visual perception deepens their aesthetic respon- 
siveness as no other mode of learning can, by 
enhancing the imagination and intensifying feel- 
ings, ideas and sensitivities. For, it is by this means 
that they come to recognise order and pattern 
within the complexity of the changing environ- 
ment. Pupils need training to understand and 
respond to what they see. The ability to see 
clearly, and to draw, paint, model and handle the 
associated technical problems is essential in a 
world that increasingly relies on direct visual 
communication. 

The role of the National Curriculum 

3.4 The National Curriculum provides an op- 



portunity to bring about important advances in the 
teaching of art and design in schools. The tradi- 
tional preoccupations in many schools with a narrow 
range of activities (such as still-life painting, nar- 
rative composition and simple print-making) are 
of value, but have encouraged an uncritical reliance 
on creative ‘self-expression’. The structured study 
of the great variety of ideas and technologies of 
contemporary art and design has been neglected, 
and insufficient attention has been given to the 
progressive development of key skills. 

3.5 We are aware, from the large volume of 
correspondence received, that many divergent 
opinions exist about the role of art and design in 
schools - all of which subscribe to the importance 
of its place in the school curriculum. Some of our 
proposals offer continuity with the best of current 
practice in schools, whilst others present new 
emphases. We realise that some rewriting and re- 
evaluation of the existing curriculum will be re- 
quired to meet such new emphases, for example, 
to provide a basis for the more systematic teaching 
of design. 

3.6 Having considered a variety of views, we 
agreed that art and design is concerned with visual 
communication, aesthetic sensibility, sensory 
perception, emotional and intellectual develop- 
ment, physical competence and critical judgement. 
Its particular contribution is concerned with the 
observation and recording of visual images, and 
through them, the expression of feeling and 
emotion, the transformation of materials into im- 
ages and objects, the skills of planning and visu- 
alisation, the intuitive, as well as the logical, 
processes of designing, and the study of the work 
of artists and designers. 

3.7 Pupils’ enjoyment and understanding of the 
observed world is enhanced through engaging in 
art and design, and the inner worlds of feeling, 
imagination, reason and practical thinking are 
explored. They see that there can be changes and 
improvements, they learn to take pleasure in pro- 
ducing good work through their increasing mastery 
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of craft and other techniques, and they learn to 
value critically the contributions of artists and 
designers in society. 

Visual literacy 

3.8 Young people need to be visually literate to 
operate successfully in society. Visual images enter 
everyone’s life through the mass media, they carry 
information and ideas within popular culture, and 
they are the vehicle for an exploration by artists 
and designers of the most complex human ideas. 
Images and objects can embody the ideas, the 
values and the technology of their communities. 
In order to sustain its culture, each generation 
must learn to understand its received images and 
interpret them in the light of its own experience. 
It is also important that each generation under- 
stands the origins and purposes behind the art and 
artefacts of its own time, and measures them 
against works from the past and other contempo- 
rary cultures. Young people who are visually literate 
gain more control over their own work and are 
better able to understand, enjoy and discriminate 
between the images and objects that appear both 
in the familiar environments of home and neigh- 
bourhood, and in less familiar places, such as 
galleries and museums. 

3.9 Young people should have first-hand expe- 
rience of the work of artists and designers to help 
them develop their own work and to enable them 
to understand and enjoy the contribution that art 
and design makes to society. Where relevant, 
pupils should be encouraged to make the con- 
nections between their own work and that of 
professional artists and designers. Carefully 
planned and organised visits to galleries, museums 
and exhibitions, and visits to schools by artists and 
designers, can support such efforts. The standards 
of achievement reached by artists and designers 
need to be related with great care to those of the 
pupils, to avoid any confusion and uncertainty 
about what is to be learnt. Valuable and stimulating 
connections between pupils’ own work and that of 
past civilisations can be gained through experi- 
ence of archaeology and archaeological sites. 

Observation, expression and 
comm uni c ation 

3.10 When pupils are required to draw an object 
from direct observation and look at it in a disciplined 



way, they learn not only about aspects of its struc- 
ture and appearance but also about their own 
response to it. When they paint something from 
recall, they can be selective about what it is impor- 
tant to stress and thereby understand better what 
they wish to express to others. When they make a 
model of an imagined animal, they can exercise 
their inventive capacity and draw upon their pre- 
vious experience; their invention is a re-ordering 
and communication of that experience. 

3.11 The rapid progress of technology, particu- 
larly information technology, places great impor- 
tance on the ability of young people to acquire the 
skills of visual communication. The electronic 
transmission of data in visual form is now common- 
place in many sectors of British industry. Educa- 
tion in art and design should aim to develop visual 
thinking (a process of communicating and under- 
standing in visual terms) along with the skills of 
drawing and graphic communication. The use of 
computers in art and design allows for numerous 
possibilities within particular areas of work. 
Through the computer, images may be freely and 
rapidly modified using a complex range of effects. 
Information can be retrieved and communicated 
with ease and pupils’ ideas about their own work 
and that of others can be rapidly and effectively 
recorded. 

The skills of making 

3.12 The appropriateness of the materials be- 
ing used and the skill and sensitivity with which 
those materials are worked upon to achieve an end 
result are essential to the success of any making 
activity. A sound basis of craft teaching should 
underpin training of practical skills. Neither art 
nor design can reach proper fruition without the 
finely co-ordinated control of practical work cou- 
pled with a close familiarity with the nature and 
qualities of many materials which such teaching 
provides. Indeed, it must be said that one of the 
principal educational benefits coming from the 
teaching of art and design is the insight into 
materials and skills. The sensitive handling of 
materials and the understanding of their proper- 
ties, including the properties of the tools pupils 
use, require much education of the sense of touch, 
co-ordinated with that of sight. 

3.13 We have not singled out craft' and craft 
activities for detailed reference in this report. We 
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regard the development and application of craft 
skills as integral to the teaching and practice of art 
and design. Moreover, we consider that activities 
such as weaving and pottery, including what are 
sometimes termed the applied arts, should receive 
appropriate attention within the curriculum. 

Art, design and technology 

3.14 Our terms of reference require us to advise 
on the contribution which art makes to and draws 
from other subjects and cross-curricular themes. 
We shall give detailed advice in our final report. 
We record now, however, that we regard the 
contribution of art to design and technology as 
fundamental and we set out below our preliminary 
thoughts. 

3.15 The success of our business, industrial and 
professional enterprises depends increasingly on 
the way products and services combine functional 
and aesthetic requirements to satisfy the needs of 
the international community. The progressive 
change of so many societies to open-market 
economies places an increasing emphasis on the 
exercise of choice. While factors such as reliabil- 
ity, efficiency and sensitive pricing become the 
norm for all producers, the aesthetic quality of 
design becomes a very significant factor influen- 
cing that choice. The needs of the international 
market-place require products and services that 
are seen to be visually effective. Despite our envi- 
able reputation for the training of designers (whose 
skill is all too often employed by our foreign 
competitors) our record in the application of good 
aesthetic quality in design is unimpressive in com- 
parison with other leading industrial nations. 
If companies are to continue to be run by manag- 
ers with financial training, it will be increasingly 
important for them to learn the aesthetic and fun- 
ctional requirements of design from an early age. 

3.16 It has long been recognised that teaching 
and learning in art has a role to play in developing 
design and technological capability in schools. A 
useful description of design was first given in the 
Design Council’s report “Design Education at 
Secondary Level” ( 1 980) and repeated in “Design 
and Primary Education” (1987): ‘To design is 
always to prescribe some form, structure, pattern 
or arrangement for a proposed thing, system or 
event. A design is always an integrated whole, a 
balanced prescription - a product of judgement 



and invention as well as knowledge and skill’ 
This description encapsulates several important 
aspects of design. Design is future-orientated, it 
requires us to reconcile a number of different 
factors - cost, available materials, time, perform- 
ance, appearance - which may sometimes be in 
conflict. Design is a real-life activity which re- 
quires us to tackle problems which have no single 
correct answer, but involve seeking a match be- 
tween a set of requirements and the way of meeting 
them, in which the aesthetic aspect can be deci- 
sive. The common equation of design with prag- 
matic problem-solving is far too facile. 

3.17 Designing requires certain particular 
understandings and skills, such as the ability to 
identify needs and opportunities and visualise 
solutions; the capacity to use and understand 
materials, understand spatial relationships and 
appreciate and evaluate performance, appearance 
and form. These wide-ranging characteristics mean 
that within the school curriculum design is an 
over-arching activity, rather than the property of 
one particular subject. However, the reports from 
the Technology Working Group and from the 
National Curriculum Council have paid less at- 
tention to art than to other contributing subject 
areas. We wish to emphasise the role which art has 
to play in design and technology, alongside the 
other objectives of art education. 

3.18 We suggest that the following are among 
the important contributions which learning in art 
makes to design and technology capability: 

• drawing skills, which feature in all designing 
activities, whether in the form of concept 
sketches, working drawings, plans, diagrams 
or the representation from observation of fin- 
ished products, systems, or environments. 
Drawing is one of the principal and direct 
means by which pupils can give expression to 
things and systems which they visualise or 
imagine. It is also one of the principal means 
by which they can communicate vital infor- 
mation about the work they are undertaking - 
a look at the portfolio of any product designer 
is sufficient to confirm this 

• competence in handling the range of materi- 
als dealt with in art and design, which is 
probably wider than in any other subject 

• an understanding of techniques in the sense 
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both of practical processes and of strategies for 
dealing with design problems; these include 
the processes of observation, speculation and 
visualisation which are inherent in drawing, 
painting, modelling, sculpting and printing 

# the skilled and sensitive use of information 
technology which provides an opportunity to 
understand the presentation of ideas in visual 
form, and has increasingly important appli- 
cations in graphics in the media and in adver- 
tising 

• critical skills and judgements about the aes- 
thetic dimension, 

3.19 Capability in design requires first-hand 
experience of projects in which pupils learn by, 
and through, their own efforts and, most effectively, 
through their own failures. Pupils will be involved 
in identifying needs and opportunities, and 
speculating on possible solutions, formulating and 
executing plans, and evaluating and modifying 
prototypes for themselves. The teacher’s role will 
be to enable and facilitate, and provide knowledge 
and resources, possibly as a team member. This is 
a different function for the teacher from that 
conventionally assumed, but it is one frequently 
adopted by good practitioners in art teaching, and 
this further enables art to play a significant part in 
design education. 

Art in relation to the expressive arts 

3.20 We fully recognise the past and present 
achievements of fruitful collaboration between 
the arts, especially at professional and adult levels, 
for example, the dance, music, sets and costume of 
the Ballet Russe, or the popular arts of the Netting 
Hill Carnival. The basic teaching of art, however, 
has its own autonomy and is not something which 
can be combined. There are similarities in the arts 
which obscure deep differences. It is tempting to 
suppose that a common vocabulary exists in 
art and music because they both use 
words such as tone, texture, form, scale, colour and 
rhythm, but the precise meanings used in each 
subject underline how different they are. Each of 
the arts has its own mode of operation; the ability 
to compose a picture does not enhance the ability 
to compose a piece of music or choreograph a 
dance. We feel it entirely inappropriate to base the 
teaching of art in the National Curriculum within 
combined courses. While we recognise the value 
of collaboration between the arts in specific 



projects, thesfe are usually extra-curricular and 
depend upon the commitment of teachers and 
pupils who choose to work together and share 
their work with the community. We wish to em- 
phasise that these collaborations do not offer any 
basis for the teaching of the essentials of art and 
design itself. 

The teaching of art and design in the 
14-16 age range (key stage 4) 

3.21 We embrace the concept of a broad and 
balanced National Curriculum for pupils up to the 
age of 16, as set out in the Education Reform Act 
of 1988. We subscribe to the view that outside the 
special place of the three core subjects, all the 
foundation subjects are of equal importance in 
achieving that breadth and balance. While 
timetabling pressures may, in some cases, make it 
difficult to assign a weekly time allocation of 2.5 
hours to art and design for all pupils, we would 
regret any move, for instance in the framework of 
combined courses, which would radically reduce 
the time available. For the reasons indicated in 
paragraph 3.20 above, we are against the intro- 
duction of ‘mixed’ expressive arts courses. 

Some significant themes 

3.22 We believe that through their study of art 
and design, pupils should confront a number of 
important issues arising from our multicultural 
and ethnically diverse society. In addition, the 
curriculum should have regard to equal opportu- 
nities, the European and international dimensions 
and, for Welsh pupils, aspects which are particular 
to Wales. Our early thoughts on some of these 
issues are set out below. Together with other 
issues, they will be given detailed treatment in our 
final report. 

3.23 The multicultural aspects : all pupils 

should be given the opportunity to study art in the 
context of our culturally diverse society. They 
need to be made aware of the historical and tra- 
ditional roots of the many art forms available to 
them and how artistic conventions are shaped by 
cultural influences. It is also important for them to 
learn that cultural influences invariably transcend 
their own boundaries and become part of other 
experiences, hence the influence of one cultural 
art style upon another. We hope that, as a result of 
this approach, pupils will be able to view other 
cultures in a positive and non-stereotypical way. 
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3.24 Cross-curricular issues: our final report 

will address in detail the question of how work in 
art and design contributes to cross-curricular is- 
sues and provides support to the teaching of skills 
common to many subjects. In current practice, 
there is clear evidence of the many ways that art 
and design teaching enriches and extends teach- 
ing in other subject disciplines. For example, at 
primary level: 

• drawing, as a means of narrative and descrip- 
tion, contributes significantly to pupils early 
language development 

• working and solving problems with three- 
dimensional materials is a vital element in 
both science and technology 

• work in both history and geography is ex- 
tended through the ability of pupils to observe, 
analyse and understand environments and 
artefacts. 

In Chapter 6, we have included in the proposed 
Programmes of Study examples which illustrate 
some of the ways that art operates across the 
curriculum. 

At secondary level there are established links 
between art and design and technology (see 
paragraph 3.18 above). In many schools, art teachers 
work with their colleagues in English departments, 
and through media studies, to help students un- 
derstand and use the complex communication 
media available to them. Art has common cultural 
concerns with music, drama, dance and personal 
writing. Both independently, and through work- 
ing with other subjects, art will contribute effec- 
tively to those cross-curricular themes that have to 
augment the work of the discrete National Cur- 
riculum subjects. 

3.25 Issues of gender: art and design has a role 
to play in considering and challenging traditional 
attitudes towards gender. Pupils can be made 
aware of gender stereotyping through visual rep- 
resentation in art, eg, men and war; women and 



domesticity; man the observer; woman the ob- 
served. Moreover, they can be made to question 
the assumption implicit in most writing and 
teaching about art that the artist or designer is 
male. It is also important to ensure that pupils of 
both sexes engage in similar worthwhile experi- 
ences in the various material areas so that boys, for 
instance, are not made to feel that work with 
certain techniques and materials, such as fashion 
and textiles, is less relevant to them than, for 
example, computer graphics or three-dimensional 
construction work. 

3.26 Special education needs: art and design 

can make a valuable contribution to the education 
of pupils with special needs. These pupils, as in 
the case of all other pupils, derive much benefit 
from focused experiences in a wide range of mate- 
rials, media and processes. Such experiences can 
raise their self-confidence and enrich their atti- 
tudes to themselves and other people. In this way, 
art and design has a particular significance for 
those with special difficulties (physical, sensory, 
emotional and behavioural) as for those with spe- 
cial talents (artistic giftedness). Within the gen- 
erality of special needs in art and design educa- 
tion, all SEN pupils benefit from: recognition of 
differences, and the matching of appropriate ac- 
tivities to individual educational needs; opportu- 
nities to develop their abilities at their own pace; 
and support at individual teacher and institution 
level to value and nurture self-esteem by helping 
them experience success. 

3.27 As pects particular to Wales: within the 

National Curriculum there is a need to acknowl- 
edge the Welsh perspective. F actors which should 
be considered include the Welsh language as a 
teaching and learning medium and the influence 
of Wales, its culture, language and landscape, on 
the work of artists, as well as on the pupils them- 
selves. Appropriate accommodation of these fac- 
tors can contribute towards an understanding of 
the relationship between traditional and cultural 
values in Wales and those of the wider world. 
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REASONS FOR THE STRUCTURE OF 
ATTAINMENT TARGETS AND PROGRAMMES OF 

STUDY 



Aims 

4.1 The general ideas and objectives which we 
seek to emphasise are outlined in Chapter 3. They 
may be translated into a number of aims for art 
education in schools. We take the view that from 
age 5 to 16 art education should: 

• enable pupils to become visually literate: to 
use and understand art as a form of visual and 
tactile communication; to have confidence 
and competence in ‘reading’ and evaluating 
visual images and artefacts 

• develop particular intellectual and technical 
skills so that ideas can be realised and artefacts 
produced 

• develop pupils’ aesthetic sensibilities and 
enable them to make informed aesthetic 
judgements in art and design 

• develop pupils’ design capability 

• develop pupils’ capacity for original thought 
and experimentation 

• increase pupils’ capacity to enjoy and value 
the visual, tactile and other sensory dimensions 
of the natural and made environment 

• develop pupils’ ability to articulate and 
communicate ideas, opinions and feelings 
about their own work and that of others 

• develop pupils’ ability to respond thoughtfully 
and critically to ideas, images and objects of 
many kinds and from many cultures. 

We believe that these aims are part of the enterprise 
of teaching art and design, and that they make a 
valuable contribution to the whole curriculum. 

The task 

4.2 Our task has been to develop a structure so 
that these aims can be embodied within the form 
of attainment targets as defined in section 2 of the 
Education Reform Act. The attainment targets 



will specify objectives in the fields of ‘knowledge, 
skills and understanding’, all of which are 
fundamental to education in art and design. 

4.3 The system of assessment and reporting which 
underpins the National Curriculum is designed, 
in particular, to enable teachers and parents to 
know what progress pupils have made at given 
points in their education and what implications 
there are for the next stage of their schooling. 
Operating under this system, we needed to: 

i. identify clear objectives, or attainment targets , 
for the knowledge, skills and understanding 
which pupils of different abilities and maturities 
should be expected to have acquired by the 
end of the academic year in which they reach 
the key ages of 7, 1 1, 14 and 16; the relation of 
these ages to the key stages is set out below: 

Age 7 - end of key stage 1 
Age 1 1 - end of key stage 2 
Age 1 4 - end of key stage 3 
Age 16 - end of key stage 4 

ii. specify programmes of study which are 
addressed to teachers, and are the means of 
achieving the attainment targets. They do not 
comprise everything that a teacher should teach, 
any more than the attainment targets represent 
everything that a pupil will learn; and 

iii. amplify each attainment target into a number 
of non-statutory statements of attainment 
(related to the 10 levels of achievement 
specified in the report of the Task Group on 
Assessment and Testing) which offer advice to 
teachers on objectives for learning and what a 
pupil needs to have achieved in order to be 
assessed as having reached a particular level. 

How we came to our conclusions 

4.4 One of the most difficult tasks in defining 
our views and in preparing our report was the 
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concise formulation of a limited number of 
objectives, in the form of explicit attainment 
targets. We wanted each attainment target to be 
relevant to the entire 5 to 16 age range, although, 
naturally, a different level of attainment would be 
expected at the end of each key stage. As we 
attempted to summarise the appropriate objectives 
under just two or three, or possibly four headings, 
differing views were expressed by members of the 
Group. It was evident that the actual production of 
work, through drawing, painting, modelling and 
other activities, should play a major role. But, as 
outlined in Chapter 3, we were anxious to stress 
also the roles of observation, understanding, 
research and critical evaluation. We contemplated 
the possibility of dividing the curriculum into two 
profile components, each of which might comprise 
either one or two attainment targets. For instance, 
we considered a possible Profile Component 1 
with the single attainment target ‘Making’, and a 
possible Profile Component 2, ‘Appreciating’, 
comprising two other attainment targets. Finally, 
by a process of gradual refinement, we settled for 
three attainment targets. This seemed to us to 
provide a balance between three important aspects 
of the subject: achieving knowledge and 
understanding; developing practical capability; 
and investigating and encouraging visual 
perception and observation. 

4.5 We were aware that in a few schools art is still 
seen mainly as a physical exercise, where drawing 
and other practical activities have a preponderant 
role. We were concerned, however, to emphasise 
other skills and competencies, and other areas of 
knowledge, including the critical assessment of 
both pupils’ own work and that of established 
artists and designers. For this reason we decided 
not to give the production of art works pride of 
place. We therefore deliberately numbered the 
attainment target most closely relevant to the 
actual making of art as attainment target 2. And we 
decided against grouping the three attainment 
targets into two profile components, since we felt 
that all the attainment targets should be given 
equal weighting. 

4.6 Before agreeing unanimously on our 
definition of attainment targets, and before 
developing the accompanying programmes of 
study, we had to resolve several long-standing 
issues on which members of the Group held 
conflicting views. All felt it important that the 



curriculum should stress the links between art, 
design and technology. Some thought that it should 
emphasise the skills needed in the modem world, 
for example in the development of competitive 
industry, and in relation to modern social thought. 
Others felt that it would not be appropriate to 
place too strong an emphasis on current fashions 
or thought, and on current social needs, since 
these are constantly changing. It was argued that 
longer-standing historical values should be given 
greater weighting, and that not too much emphasis 
should be placed on vocational skills. Finally, we 
reached broad agreement, although without 
entirely resolving the implicit philosophical issues. 

Our rationale 

4.7 First, we wish to emphasise ways in which 
pupils may become more capable in terms of the 
practical aspects of art. This objective is concerned 
with their competence in selecting, controlling 
and using the formal elements common to most 
art and design processes (eg, line, tone, colour, 
composition, form and space etc). It is also 
concerned with technical matters, such as manual 
techniques, the properties of materials and the 
use of new technologies. Learning about the 
practical aspects of art and design should not, 
however, be seen as separate from other aspects of 
art learning. The practical language is complex 
and wide-ranging and needs to be learned 
systematically; it cannot usefully be acquired 
unless the contexts in which it occurs are properly 
identified and understood. 

4.8 Secondly, we stress that, through their 
experience of making and looking at art, pupils 
should become perceptive, develop powers of 
observation, and be capable of selecting, 
interpreting and recording what they see and feel 
using art media. This objective is also concerned 
with their ability to collect and use information 
from secondary sources and develop imaginative 
work, as well as working from first-hand 
experience. An essential element of this objective 
is that pupils should learn how to look, how to 
develop and extend their knowledge and 
understanding of the world through seeing, and 
consequently, how to use this understanding in 
work of their own. 

4.9 Thirdly, we would like to enable pupils to 
gain a developing awareness of their own work 
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and that of others. For example, when pupils 
evaluate their drawings and those of their peers 
and of mature artists, they see them for what they 
are: propositional statements about their visual 
experiences and how they are or might be 
communicated. Until pupils have gained sufficient 
experience to make informed judgements, they 
must proceed intuitively, by simple likes and 
dislikes, rather than by knowledge and reason. As 
the pupils get older, this process should be 
complemented by the study of art and design 
history, aesthetic theories, and the social, economic, 
religious and cultural contexts. Such study needs 
skills and understanding. Pupils need the ability 
to ‘engage 5 with an artefact: ie to be willing to 
devote time and energy to perceiving it, responding 
and relating to it, to the point of being able to 
describe and feel something for it. They also 
require the ability to interpret and evaluate visual, 
tactile and other sensory images and objects. If 
pupils are to succeed in communicating ideas they 
need to understand the meanings of the visual 
symbols and conventions they use themselves, 
and be able to analyse the symbol systems used by 
image-makers who are trying to communicate to 
them. They also need an understanding of the 
contexts in which a particular artefact was made 
originally and in which it is currently being 
considered. 

Our proposals 

4. 10 In formulating our proposals, we have been 
concerned to give as much attention to looking 



and thinking as we have to doing. We consider the 
processes of art and design to be integrated and 
holistic. The products of art and design cannot be 
made in a vacuum. They are created within a 
context, atapartieular time and to fulfil a particular 
need, whether personal, social, cultural or eco- 
nomic. In teasing out the various strands of the 
processes, our purpose was not to separate them 
from each other, but rather to understand better 
the way they each interact within an indivisible 
whole. We propose the use of the following three 
attainment targets for art in the National Curricu- 
lum: 

ATI: Understanding and evaluating art 

AT2: Making 

AT3: Observation, research and 

developing ideas 

These are objectives for an art course, separated 
only for ease of communication and understand- 
ing. They are presented in an order which is 
deliberately non-sequential, to avoid any sugges- 
tion of a fixed procedural sequence. 

4.11 The. Group found the formulation and 
definition of attainment targets a most difficult 
task. We feel, however, that our recommendations 
for attainment targets provide an effective structure 
for the curriculum. We welcome comment. In 
particular, we invite a response to our suggestion 
that by numbering the attainment targets as we 
have done, the assumption of automatic sequence 
within programmes of study can be avoided. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR STATUTORY 
ATTAINMENT TARGETS AND END OF 
KEY STAGE STATEMENTS 



Attainment targets 

5.1 The thinking behind our proposed structure 
for the formulation of attainment targets is set out in 
Chapter 4. All three attainment targets are closely 
interrelated and it is expected that, usually, pupils 
will be undertaking work which is related to more 
than one. 



5.2 As indicated in the table below, each of the 
attainment targets has been divided into three strands 
or components, grouped under broad headings. 

' These strands, which are used consistently through- 
out the four key stages, have been developed into 
end of key stage statements which set out expecta- 
tions for pupils aged 7, 11, 14 and 16. 



Basis for the formulation of end of key sta£e statements 



Attainment Target 1 

Understanding and 
Evaluating Art 



A Describing and 
evaluating own 
work 

B Relating own work 
to that of other 
artists and 
designers 

G Art and design 
in a wider 
context 



Attainment Target 2 
Making 

Materials, tools 
and techniques 

Formal elements 



Understanding of 
making processes 



Attainment Target 3 

Observation, 
Research and 
Developing Ideas 

Recording from 

first-hand 

experience 

Collecting and 
using information 
from secondary 
sources 

Describing 
perceptions and 
research 
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END OF KEY STAGE STATEMENTS 



ATTAINMENT TARGET 1: UNDERSTANDING AND EVALUATING ART 



Pupils should be able to reflect upon and evaluate critically their own work and that of other artists, 
craftworkers and designers working in diverse cultures and contexts; develop the appropriate knowl- 
edge to engage in constructive discussion and practical work; gain the necessary confidence to shape 
and demonstrate conclusions. 



Key Stage 1 



Key Stage 2 



Key Stage 3 



Key Stage 4 



Pupils should be able to: 

a) talk about their activity in art and design and begin to recognise 
that careful looking, investigation and the use of art skills all 
contribute to the effectiveness of their work 

b) begin to make connections between their own work and that of 
others, including artists and designers 

c) know that there are different kinds of art because images, 
symbols and artefacts are made to meet different social, cultural and 
practical needs. 

Pupils should be able to: 

a) describe their work in art and design using a basic art vocabulary 
and state how their research and use of skills inform their work 

b) describe and compare the work of other artists, craftworkers and 
designers and recognise how they may use this experience within 
their own work 

c) begin to understand how the work of artists and designers is 
influenced by the different cultures and contexts, past and present, 
within which they work. 

Pupils should be able to: 

a) use an appropriate art vocabulary to engage in constructive and 
informed discussion about their own work 

b) understand some of the systems and conventions used by other 
artists, craftworkers, technical workers and designers and be able to 
use these in their own work and in the presentation of their ideas 

c) compare and contrast the work of artists and designers working 
in diverse cultures and contexts; know that images, symbols and 
objects made by artists and designers are influenced by cultural and 
social conventions and understand how they may be evaluated. 

Pupils should be able to: 

a) use a developed art vocabulary to describe the procedures and 
perceptions they bring to their own making of images and artefacts 
and make considered judgements about their work; begin to under- 
stand the purpose of their own work and its place within the wider 
community 
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b) make constructive use within their own work of those systems 
and conventions used by other artists with whom they have a 
particular affinity and recognise how such influences may extend 
their own understanding 

c) understand, read and, where possible, experience at first hand 
the work of other artists working in a variety of cultures and contexts; 
have a grasp of the place of their work in the history and develop- 
ment of art and design and understand how the value and meaning 
of their work is subject to change and different interpretations. 



ATTAINMENT TARGET 2: MAKING 

Pupils should be able to use and understand the formal elements of art and processes of design; select, 
control and use materials and techniques so as to make and present images and artefacts with the 
appropriate level of skill. 

Key Stage 1 Pupils should be able to: 

a) show a practical understanding of basic methods of working 
with a limited range of materials and tools; work singly and in groups 
to produce large and small-scale work in two, three and four (time- 
based) dimensions 

b) explore basic aspects of the elements of art and design, includ- 
ing line, tone, colour, pattern, surface, shape, scale, form and space 

c) discuss the process and results of their work and explain the 
relationship between what they have made and how they have made 
it. 

Key Stage 2 Pupils should be able to: 

a) demonstrate through practical work in two, three and four 
dimensions, a variety of technical and expressive effects that can be 
produced when a range of different materials and tools are used 
purposefully 

b) demonstrate a basic practical understanding of the elements of 
art and design including line, tone, colour, pattern, surface, shape, 
form and space, composition, proportion and scale in a wide range of 
work undertaken singly or collaboratively and in various formats, 
sizes and contexts 

c) formulate and communicate to others, including their peers, 
their ideas for practical work in art and design; analyse and discuss 
with others, the relationship between their intentions, the choices 
involved in the making process and the result. 
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Key Stage 3 Pupils should he able to: 

a) identify and use the particular materials, tools and techniques 
within a given medium which will be appropriate to the practical 
implementation of an idea; explore the experimental use of differ- 
ent materials 

b) use a broad practical and theoretical knowledge of the basic 
formal elements of art and design, and appreciate their relationships 
in appropriate contexts 

c) show in discussion about their own work and that of others, 
including their peers, an understanding of a wide range of processes 
in art and design; understand and express the connections between 
their intentions for a work, its development and the result, and draw 
conclusions from their discussions. 

Key Stage 4 Pupils should be able to: 

a) demonstrate a sufficiently thorough knowledge of both tradi- 
tional and contemporary materials, tools and techniques in art and 
design to allow them to conceive and make technically sound 
images and artefacts, where appropriate; work in experimental and 
innovative ways 

b) know, understand and combine skilfully the formal elements of 
art and design in ways appropriate to the meaning and purpose of 
their work 

c) recognise and act upon the need for modification or adaptation 
of a work during the process of making; discuss the ideas, the 
progress and the reasons for their own work and make informed 
judgements about it; plan further developments in the light of their 
discussions. 

NB: observe the rules of health and safety in practical work at all key stages. 



ATTAINMENT TARGET 3: OBSERVATION, RESEARCH AND DEVELOPING 

IDEAS 

Pupils should be able to observe, analyse and record from first-hand experience; select and use a wide 
and culturally diverse range of references and resources as a means of gaining knowledge and 
developing their own ideas and perceptions. 

Key Stage 1 Pupils should be able to: 

a) record their observations from first-hand experience using a 
variety of drawing methods 

b) collect, organise and use information from a range of resources 
as a basis for making images and artefacts 

c) describe and discuss their response to a range of visual re- 
sources. 
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Key Stage 2 



Key Stage 3 



Key Stage 4 



Pupils should be able to: 

a) record, analyse and present their observations from first-hand 
experience using a range of drawing materials, methods and systems 

b) seek out and organise information to help them prepare for and 
develop a particular idea or theme for their work in art and design 

c) use written and spoken language to help them undertake and 
develop visual enquiry and to describe their perceptions. 

Pupils should be able to: 

a) record, analyse and present their observations from first-hand 
experience, using a range of drawing methods in a systematic 
process of exploration, selection and analysis 

b) explore and use a wide range of reference material and resources 
to establish and develop a chosen idea, project or theme 

c) use written and spoken language to explain the purposes of 
their observation and research and to discuss the outcomes. 

Pupils should be able to: 

a) develop the visual and intellectual skills associated with obser- 
vation and recording from first-hand experience; use and present 
their observations coherently and constructively 

b) extend ideas and perceptions by referring to a wide range of 
references, resources and systems 

c) use written and spoken language to advance their knowledge 
and awareness of their own perceptions and to describe the meth- 
ods, results and implications of their research. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROGRAMMES OF 

STUDY 



6.1 We decided that our recommendations for 
programmes of study should relate closely to the 
proposed content of the attainment targets. At the 
same time, we were concerned not to create or 
reinforce artificial barriers. For that reason, we 
have included, for each key stage, examples of 
project/topic work which cut across all three 



attainment targets. Some of these examples 
illustrate links with other foundation subjects and 
cross-curricular themes. 

6.2 Our recommendations for programmes of 
study, together with supporting examples, are 
detailed below. 



Programmes of Study 



Key Stage 1 

ATI: Understanding and Evaluating Art 



A. Describing and 

evaluating own work 



B. Relating own work to 
that of other artists and 
designers 



Programme of Study 

Pupils should be taught to: 

i) use a simple vocabulary to 
describe what they have made 



ii) reflect upon their work with 
others 



iii) recognise that their making 
is supported through careful 
looking and their use of skills 
and imagination. 

Pupils should be taught to: 

i) make connections between 
their own work and that of others 



Example 



Use a vocabulary of making, 
touching, campaiingand 'responding 
words ; eg, printing , modelling , 
rough , smooth , near, far, dark, pale, 
straight , curved etc. 

Discuss how they have used colours 
in a painting to obtain a particular 
effect. 

Cross reference to A T2 and A T3. 



Compare their own drawings and 
paintings of flowers with those by 
other artists; eg, Van Gogh and 
David Hockney. 
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ii) describe some of the methods 
used and effects obtained by 
other artists and designers. 


Talk about and make their own 
narrative versions of paintings; 
eg, cave paintings and work by 
Brueghel and Chagall. 


C. Art and design 
In a wider context 


Pupils should be taught to: 

i) encounter examples of art and 
design in school and in the 
environment 


Observe, talk and write about: 
familiar artefacts; eg, teapots, hats, 
toys, etc; illustrations in books; 
different buildings in the area. 




ii) recognise and describe 
different kinds of art and design 
from the contemporary world 
and the past. 


Investigate themes such as ‘ Mother 
and Child ’ through looking at work 
such as icons, and that of Henry 
Moore and Mary Cassatt. 






Investigate the use of writing 
instruments in different times and 
places. 



AT2: Making 



Programme of Study 



Example 



A. Materials, tools and 
techniques 



Pupils should be taught to: 

i) engage in sustained experience 
with various combinations of 
materials, working on a variety 
of surfaces and using a range of 
implements or tools 



ii) make simple two and three- 
dimensional images and objects 
by constructing, carving or 
modelling in a variety of natural 
and made materials 



Know that pencils achieve different 
outcomes from soft pastels and that 
sugar paper has a different quality 
to shiny newsprint. 

Make a portrait which reflects a 
personal response 'such as anger, 
fear or joy, using a choice of pencils, 
charcoal, pastels, crayons, fabric and 
thread, paint, clay and resistant 
materials or simple computer 
software. 

Make a collage in mixed media based 
upon studies of local shop fronts. 

Make two-dimensional shadow 
puppets with articulated joints of 
characters from a legend such as an 
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Aesop fable ora poem such as “ The 
Owl and the Pussycat 

Experiment with the different ways 
in which clay can be shaped to make 
sculptures of pets. 



iii) work in the environment by 
making and recording arrange- 
ments of natural or made forms 



iv) make work on a large and 
small scale, individually or in 
groups. 



Pupils should be taught to: 

i) show control in the use of line, 
experimenting with a wide range 
of mark-making materials 

ii) begin to understand and use 
tone in their work 



iii) experiment with mixing 
colours from primary pigments 

iv) explore and recreate surface, 
pattern and texture in natural 
and made forms 



v) begin to understand form, 
shape and space. 



Draw in sand; make spiral, zig-zag 
or other patterns with driftwood , 
stones or seaweed on the beach , and 
photograph them. 

Make a miniature garden out of 
plasticine. 

Make a large photomontage depicting 
‘ secret* routes and places in their 
locality. 



Make a monoprint experimenting 
with different kinds of lines; eg, fast, 
quick, slow , straight ; curved , heavy, 
light. 

Using three or four tones of paper, 
make a collage of a painting which 
pupils have already made. 

Make paintings of familiar things 
such as Autumn leaves and try to 
match the colours accurately. 

Collect and sort rubbings from 
various surfaces and use these to 
make a large collage of an imaginary 
creature. 

Shine strong lights on objects or 
people and draw the shapes they see. 

Build a big tower and then draw it 
from different angles. 

Take photographs of a friend in the 
playground from different distances 
and talk about the effects. 
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C. Understanding of making Pupils should be taught to: 
processes 

i) discuss the process and results Describe how they have used paint so 
of their work and try to express as to suggest a rainy day. 

in words their realisation of the 
relationship between what they 
have done and how they have 
done it 

ii) discuss the reactions of their 
peer group and others to their 
work. 



AT3: Observation. Research and Developing Ideas 



A. Recording from first- 
hand experience 



Programme of Study 

Pupils should be helped to: 

i) record their observations from 
looking, by such methods as 
drawing or modelling, using a 
variety of equipment including 
viewfinders, peep-holes, mag- 
nifying glasses to focus their 
attention while recording 
observation 

ii) demonstrate a growing 
awareness of the natural and 
made environment by their 
drawing, painting and discussion 

iii) show an understanding of 
opposites: light and dark, short 
and tall, bright and dull, 
transparent and opaque, fat and 
thin, rough and smooth 

iv) identify curved lines, straight 
lines, and simple geometrical 
shapes. 



Example 



Use magnifying glasses to make 
detailed studies of minibeasts 
collected in the school grounds . 

Use view finders to select and record 
their favourite part of the local 
environment. 



Observe and record the effects of 
light upon school windows. 



Explore games equipment and 
playground apparatus. 
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B. Collecting and using 
information from 
secondary sources 



C. Describing perceptions 
and research 



Pupils should be given opportun- 
ities to: 

i) build up personal and class 
collections of images, objects 
and artefacts 



ii) use the collection to provide 
examples of the qualities 
referred to in Aiii) and Aiv) 
above. 



Pupils should be given opportun- 
ities to: 

i) describe what they have 
collected. 
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Collect photographs of self and 
family ; collect photographs of 
different kinds of houses in the area 
from locdl estate agents. 



Organise the collection in three ways 
- talk about this. 
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Programmes of Study 



Key Stage 2 

ATI: Understanding and Evaluating Art 



A. Describing and 

evaluating own work 



B. Relating own work to 
that of other artists and 
designers 



Programme of Study 

Pupils should be taught to: 

i) use a basic art vocabulary to 
explain what they have made 



ii) compare and contrast their 
work with others 



iii) understand how their re- 
search and their use of skills 
contribute to their making and 
their ability to make personal 
statements. 

Pupils should be taught to: 

i) describe and make com- 
parisons between the work of 
other artists and designers and 
their own work 



Example 



Recognise and describe an orange 
red ( vermilion ) and a blue red 
(crimson); use technical terms such 
as collage, montage , batik , relief, etc. 

Compare and contrast the different 
ways that pupils, within the group 
have responded to a project; recognise 
and value different solutions; eg, 
making a portrait of a friend, 
designing and making a hot water 
bottle cover. 

Cross reference to AT2 and AT3. 



Observe , talk and write about the 
way that painters , sculptors and 
photographers have worked within 
familiar subject matter such as the 
family portrait; eg, Morisot , Epstein 
and Diane Arbus. 

Look at racial stereotypes and how 
different races are depicted in the 
visual arts and the mass media; 
compare these with positive images 
in contemporary painting and 
illustrated books , as in the work of 
Sonia Boyce and Maud Suiter. 
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C. Art and design 
in a wider context 



A. Materials, tools and 
techniques 



ii) explain some of the methods 
used by other artists in their work 



iii) use other artists’ systems in 
the ordering of their own work. 



Pupils should be taught to: 

i) recognise that there are 
different kinds of art and design 
forms because they have been 
made for different purposes 

ii) explain why the work of artists 
and designers is influenced by 
where and how they live and 
work. 



AT2: Making 



Programme of Study 



Pupils should be taught to: 

i) develop their knowledge and 
experience of the qualities of 
different materials, tools and 
techniques associated with 
drawing, painting, printing, 
textiles, photography etc; make 
experiments to discover the 
expressive effects which may be 
obtained by using materials and 
tools in particular ways 
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Compare the various ways that 
artists and designers have 
constructed figures using materials 
such as clay , plaster, paper and 
wire ; eg, Staffordshire pew figures , 
and the work of Rodin and 
Giacometti. 

Investigate the drawing and mark- 
making systems used by other artists 
and use these appropriately within 
their own work; eg, Constable, 
Monet, Seurat and Piper. 



Compare the different functions of 
familiar forms sucli as portraits, 
postage stamps , posters, television 
commercials, etc. 

Examine familiar artefacts made 
in different times and cultures; eg, 
lamps, pots and weaving. 

hives tigate the way that artists 
and designers contribute to 
celebration and ritual in different * 
cultures. 



Example 



Use a camera to record movement. 

Make studies of fast-moving water 
or weathered surfaces by building 
up the painting in layers. 

Work purposefully with a simple 
drawl paint computer system; make 
a sequence of images to build on an 
incident described in a local 
newspaper. 
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B. Formal elements 



ii) plan and make three- 
dimensional structures using 
various materials both plastic and 
resistant 

iii) work in a team to conceive, 
plan and make large and small- 
scale work. 



Pupils should be taught to: 

i) use and understand the qual- 
ities of line and tone 



ii) explore and experiment with 
ways of representing shape, form 
and space 



iii) understand the basic 
principles of colour-mixing 

iv) explore and experiment with 
pattern and surface texture 



v) explore and experiment with 
composition. 



Make life-shed animals from card 
by cutting, scoring, folding, betiding ; 
curving and gluing. 

Make a panorama based upon study 
of the local landscape or townscape 
with each child or group contributing 
a section. 



Make large-scale drawings of their 
friends using charcoal taped to long 
canes. 

Make observational drawings in the 
landscape using charcoal to reflect a 
particular mood or atmosphere. 

Make studies of familiar objects in 
different conditions of light. 

Make paintings or collages of the 
landscape using warm and cool 
colours , as appropriate. 

Make paintings of the landscape in 
which several hues of green are 
explored. 

Use computer systems to generate 
repeatingpattems fora textile design. 

Make studies of such elements as use 
of repetition, sequence , and symmetry 
in patterns found in nature and in 
the use of pattern in different cultures. 

Experiment with geometric forms 
and compare their own work with 
that of other cultures; eg, Bakongo 
weaving. 

Use a viewfinder or a camera to 
organise or select a composition. 
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C. Understanding of making 
processes 



Pupils should he taught to: 

i) show in discussion an under- 
standing of a wide range of 
processes in art as they relate to 
their own work and to that of 
others and draw conclusions. 



Cross reference to ATI and A T3. 

Demonstrate that they can 
understand and use the properties of 
different materials and processes. 

Discuss and solve technical problems 
as they arise. 

Appreciate the process of designing, 
making and modifying. 



AT3: Observation, Research and Developing Ideas 



A. Recording from first- 
hand experience 



Programme of Study 

Pupils should he helped to: 

i) spend sustained periods of 
time engaged in drawing, work- 
ing from direct observation both 
in the classroom and further 
afield, and discuss their work 
with their peers and teachers 

ii) use other materials and 
methods to record direct 
experience 

iii) use visual resources as a 
stimulus for their work 



Example 



Draw on the spot in the locality , or 
in an unfamiliar environment; eg, a 
fire station, zoo or historic building. 



Make relief impressions in clay of 
interesting surfaces. 

Visit local m useums and exh ibitions 
and use their collections as a resource. 

Arrange visits by artists, 
craftworkers and designers to talk 
about and demonstrate their work. 



iv) develop the habit of using a 
sketch-book to record their 
response to things seen. 
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B. Collecting and using 
information from 
secondary sources 



C. Describing perceptions 
and research 



Pupils should be given opportun- 
ities to: 

i) use photographs, reproduc- 
tions, works of art or other good 
quality stimuli 



ii) assemble resources and 
think of ideas as a source of their 
preparatory studies 

iii) study material from other 
places and times. 



Pupils should be given opportun- 
ities to: 

i) talk about their ideas and give 
reasons for their choices. 
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Collect and use photographs of faces 
from magazines or postcard 
reproductions of works of art, as a 
preliminary to making a portrait of 
a friend. 

Find three ways to record the 
appearance of their face. 

Look at ways in which other cultures 
have depicted the human face ; eg, 
Greek or African masks. 



Say why they like or dislike an aspect 
of the immediate environment. 
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Programmes of Study 



Key Stage 3 

ATI: Understanding and Evaluating Art 



A. Describing and 

evaluating own work 



B. Relating own work to 
that of other artists and 
designers 



G. Art and design 
in a wider context 



Programme of Scudv 

Pupils should be taught to: 

i) use a specific art and design 
vocabulary and appropriate 
technical terms to demonstrate 
their own understanding of what 
they have made 

ii) use constructive and informed 
discussion with others to explain 
and analyse their work. 

Pupils should be taught to: 

i) explain and analyse the work 
of other artists and designers 

ii) recognise how their own 
concepts and perceptions are 
enriched through the knowledge 
of other artists’ and designers’ 
methods and perception. 

Pupils should be taught to: 

i) examine the work of artists 
and designers working in 
different cultures and contexts 



Example 



Discriminate between different 
qualities of colour; know that a line 
may be expressive and have weight; 
understand terms such as abstraction 
and composition. 



Recognise figurative , abstract , 
symbolic , expressionist , impres- 
sionist systems. 

Understand how techniques influence 
images; eg, the use of colour filters 
and different lenses in photography. 



Recognise and value representations 
of similar forms in different cultures; 
eg, the kite in Chinese , Japanese and 
European traditions. 

Recognise and begin to understand 
how women are represented in 
photography , advertising and the 
mass media; eg, photostories in 
“Girl” and “ Jackie ” magazines . 
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ii) consider how their work is 
influenced and shaped, and how 
it is given meaning. 



Make distinctions between per- 
ceptions of the world that are evident 
in art and design from different 
cultures and times , as in the wall 
paintings of Mexican mura lists or 
Persian miniatures. 

Compare the way that letters and 
symbols have been used to convey 
information and ideas in illustration 
and gt'aphic design in different 
cultures. 



AT2: Making 

■ hi 1 1 . — i — — — — mm — O* 



Programme of Study 



Example 



A. Materials, tools and 
techniques 



Pupils should be taught to: 

i) use a wide range of techniques 
and media 



ii) explore and experiment with 
materials, images and ideas for 
two and three-dimensional work 
and also four-dimensional (time- 
based) work 



Design and print a poster to illustrate 
an issue of local concern using 
woodcuts , screen-printing or other 
print-making techniques . 

Make life-sized drawings of figures 
in action. 

In photography, use photograms , 
photomontage and sequential 
imagery in making a series of self- 
portraits. 

Make sculptures exploiting the 
transformation of found objects; eg, 
Picasso ’s use of a bicycle seat as the 
head of a bull. 

Make a sound sculpture which relies 
on the effect of wind on suspended 
objects. 

Print a length of fabric using 
techniques and ideas based on 
woodcut prints from Ghana and 
Rajasthan and know how these 
prints are used in these societies. 
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B. Formal elements 



C. Understanding of making 
processes 



iii) continue to work on large 
and small scales, collaboratively 
and individually, both inside and 
outside the school. 



Pupils should be taught to: 

i) identify and work with the 
basic elements in art and design, 
including line, tone, texture, 
pattern, colour, shape, form, 
space, composition, scale, pro- 
portion etc, which are used in 
the making and organisation of 
images. 



Pupils should be taught to: 

i) show in discussion an under- 
standing of a wide range of 
processes in art and design as 
they relate to their own work 
and that of others and draw 
conclusions. 



Design and make with others a large- 
scale installation specific to a site 
outside the school. 



Use tonal contrast and grain in 
photography to make an image of an 
industrial landscape. 

Make work which uses com- 
plementary colours , high and low- 
key colours , and both physical and 
optical methods of colour-mixing. 

Make images which explore different 
ways of depicting space. 

In sculpture , explore the idea of 
balance , weight , movement and scale. 

Make measured drawings from life; 
technical drawing in design pro- 
posals; use computers to draw up 
plans; make free-hand brush 
drawings. 



Discuss the relationship between the 
way a sculpture looks and its content. 



AT3: Observation, Research and Developing Ideas 



Programme of Study 



Example 



A. Recording from first- 
hand experience 



Pupils should be helped to: 

i) consolidate the habit of 
keeping a sketch-book 
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B. Collecting and using 
information from 
secondary sources 



G. Describing perceptions 
and research 



ii) develop specific skills of 
recording ideas and first-hand 
observations using a variety of 
media. 



Pupils should be given opportun- 
ities to: 

i) explore and use a wide range 
of reference materials and 
resources to establish and 
develop a chosen idea, project or 
theme 

ii) develop further the practice 
of collecting information from a 
wide variety of sources 

iii) engage in a wide range of 
applications which embody their 
research. 



Pupils should be given opportun- 
ities to: 

i) use written and spoken 
language to describe the purpose 
of their observation and research 
and to discuss the outcome 

ii) take part in a discussion about 
planning a project. 
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Use day or photography to record 
interesting aspects of the physical 
environment. 



Use historical and contemporary 
references to illustrate differences 
between urban and rural life. 



Use libraries, magazines , television , 
video and IT. 

Use wild flowers as a basis for 
textile designing. 



Plan and develop ideas for a mural 
for public display. 
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Programmes of Study 



Kev Stage 4 

ATI: Understanding and Evaluating, Art 



A- Describing and 

evaluating own work 



B. Relating own work to 
that of other artists and 
designers 



Programme of Study 

Pupils should be taught to: 

i) use a developed art and design 
vocabulary and appropriate 
technical terms to describe the 
procedures and perceptions they 
bring to their own work 

ii) present to others evidence of 
intention and interpretations. 

Pupils should be taught to: 

i) make constructive use within 
their own work of the systems 
and conventions used by other 
artists and explain their 
application and relevance 



ii) refer to and use visual 
languages and concepts 
developed by other artists 



Example 



Explain how they realised their 
intentions in making a ceramic wall 
piece and how they modified their 
design to meet such technical problems 
as fixing and joining a large piece 
that had to be assembled after firing. 



Analyse methods , techniques and 
visual vocabulary of selected works 
of art and design; eg , design an 
interior , recognising the influence of 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh; paint 
a personal portrait , acknowledg- 
ing the work of A nthony Green or 
Max Beckmann; style a car after 
Giugiaro. 

Analyse the ways in which fine artists 
borrow creatively; produce a 
portfolio of impressionist photo- 
graphy; design fabrics incorporating 
advertising logos; make paintings 
influenced by the work of a film- 
maker. 



iii) recognise the personal 
affinity between their own 
work and that of certain other 
artists and designers. 
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C. Art and design in a wider 
context 



Pupils should be taught to: 

i) demonstrate understanding of 
the history, context and purpose 
of art and design 

ii) evaluate critically works of art 
and design and understand how 
different contexts influence 
meaning and interpretation 



iii) understand how art and 
design forms are received and 
used in the wider community. 



Investigate the influence of specific 
non-European art upon early 
twentieth-century European paint- 
ing and sculpture. 

Investigate certain artefacts through 
various cultures and societies ; eg, 
headcovering: crown , helmet ; veil; 
personal decoration : body paint, 
make-up, hair styling, jewellery: 
seating: throne , chaise-longue , 
garden chair, stool. 

Investigate certain motifs as 
decorative devices in various cul- 
tures; eg, acanthus leaf, pineapple, 
lily, lotus , tulip , dragon, cat etc. 

Experience at first hand the work of 
artists and designers through visits 
to studios, workshops, galleries, 
museums and trade fairs. 



AT2: Making 



Programme of Study 



Example 



A. Materials, tools and 
techniques 



Pupils should be taught to: 

i) have ideas arising from their 
knowledge and understanding 
of a particular medium or tech- 
nique 



Make a painting which exploits the 
characteristic techniques and effects 
of the water-colour medium such as 
graded washes, wet-in to-wet, optical 
mixes of overlaid colour etc. 

Show a thorough working know ledge 
of transparency, translucency and 
opacity in relation to the application 
of paint, print, ceramic or other 
materials to their art or design work, 
as in glazing, scumblingand impasto 
in painting. 

Generate a graphic design on a 
computer. 
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ii) demonstrate a sufficiently 
thorough knowledge of the 
materials of art and design to 
allow them to make technically 
sound images and artefacts 



iii) explore ideas and generate 
work in relation to the ex- 
perimental use of materials and 
techniques 

iv) make free-standing and (if 
appropriate) structurally sound 
three-dimensional work in a 
medium appropriate to the idea 
informing the work. 



Create a work exploring the medium 
of video or photography. 

Make earthenware or stoneware 
pots and experiment with glazing 
techniques. 

Design and silk-screen print a textile 
fabric. 

Came a figure from wood using 
Yorulm methods and techniques (eg, 
Onno State) and examine the 
influence of Cameroon sculpture on 
German Expressionist wood- 
earning. 

Show a practical technical 
understanding of the building up of 
a painting in layers. 

Have some knowledge of the 
permanence of various pigments. 

Have some knowledge of the differ- 
ent kinds of support , both rigid 
and flexible, used in art and design 
including photography. 

Understand how paintings , 
sculpture and craftworks have been 
made in the past. 

Make works in the landscape using 
found materials of all kinds , both 
natural and made. 



Understand and use basic structural 
engineering including making an 
armaturejointing, boltingand using 
different glues for different materials. 



B. Formal elements 



Pupils should be taught to: 



i) make coherent images and 
artefacts which incorporate the 
formal elements of art and 
design. 



Work freely with line using a wide 
range of media, takingaccount of an 
expressed intention. 
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Work monochromatically in any 
relevant medium; incorporate a full 
tonal range and make smooth 
gradations of tone where 
appropriate. 

Make reasoned decisions in the 
selection and use of colour, based on 
a knowledge of the nature and effect 
of light , colour theory , the use of 
colour in contemporary and 
historical works of art and design 
and practical experience. 

Show skill and understandingin the 
making and recreating of surfaces 
by demonstrating the effective use of 
hand modelling techniques and of 
carving and shaping tools in 
sculpture and craftmork. 

Organise and plan the composition 
of an image or artefact in a way that 
matches the requirements of the work; 
understand how the relative size of 
individual components affects the 
overall composition. 



C. Understanding of making Pupils should be taught to: 
processes 

i) formulate their own ideas and 
make their own connections 
during the creating of work in art 
and design 

ii) discuss in groups the ideas, 
the progress and the reasons for 
their own work and that of other 
pupils in those groups 

iii) adapt or modify their work 
when they recognise the need 

iv) discuss with their peers and 
others, the meaning and impact 
of their work in its immediate 
context and in the wider context 
of art and society; draw 
conclusions and plan further 
developments in the light of 
these discussions. 
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AT3: Observation, Research and Developing Ideas 



Programme of Study 



Example 



A. Recording from first- 
hand experience 



Pupils should be taught to: 

i) continue the practice of using 
a sketch-book 



ii) develop the visual and 
intellectual skills associated with 
observation and recording from 
first-hand experience; use and 
present their observations 
coherently and constructively 

iii) achieve a level of skill which 
enables them to use a variety of 
drawing methods. 



Explore subjects and themes winch 
have personal significance; eg, figure 
drawings using family, friends and 
self as models. 



Draw a plant study directly onto 
fabric using a djantingtool and hot 
wax. 

Extend drawingand observational 
skills to make annotated drawings 
that are descriptive of mood and 
atmosphere; analytical drawings 
which explain the structure of natural 
and made forms; personal and 
expressive drawings that explore and 
describe personal response to the 
work of other artists and designers. 



B. Collecting and using 
information from 
secondary sources 



Pupils should be taught to: 

i) extend ideas and perceptions 
by referring to a wide range of 
references, resources and 
systems 

ii) explore a range of existing 
images and artefacts before 
commitment to a final course of 
action 



Look at examples of illustration in 
contemporary magazines and 
children's books where text and 
pictorial elements combine to achieve 
a graphic unity. 

Explore the theme of the 
representation of women in 
twentieth-century painting and 
sculpture; eg, in the work of Susan 
Hiller, Andy Warhol and Degas. 
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C. Describing perceptions 
and research 



iii) combine observed, imagined 
and reference material into a 
cohesive and convincing form in 
two, three or four dimensions 



iv) use their research skills in- 
dependently. 



Pupils should be taught to: 

i) use written and spoken lan- 
guage to describe the methods, 
results and implications of their 
research 

ii) plan the resources needed 
to table a given subject suc- 
cessfully. 



Make studies from a variety of works 
where artists have explored the theme 
of metamorphosis and where 
familiar forms have been trans- 
formed or where paradox has been 
created by placing familiar forms 
in unusual contexts; explore through 
computer-aided systems the trans- 
formation of one form into another 
and develop these into a computer- 
animated sequence on the theme of 
metamorphosis. 

Survey and record means of creating 
physical boundaries; eg, fences , 
railings , ditches etc. 



Discuss the feasibility of installing a 
sculpture in a local shopping 
precinct. 

Consider the organisation, detail 
and problems associated with such 
a p roject. 
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Gross-Attainment 'arget Projects 



Key Stage 1 
It’s Me 

A language-based project to make children aware of their place within the family unit. 



Work in art and design could include: 

1. studyingfamily photographs to identify family 
likenesses and differences 

2. making drawings and paintings of different 
members of the family 

3. comparing photographs of themselves as 
babies with their appearance now 

4. making drawings to show how they have 
changed 



5. making paintings or collages to speculate 
about their appearance as adults 

6. working in groups to make clay models of 
family occasions; for example, the birthday 
party, an outing 

7. studying and comparing family groupings in 
the work of artists and craftworkers and 
making their own works based upon these. 



Colour and Light 

A science-based project to make children aware of some of the properties of light and how these affect 



perception of the environment. 

Work in art and design could include: 

1. observing and recording the way in which the 
school environment changes in different 
conditions of light and weather by making 
colour charts of the sky, things seen through 
the window and objects within the classroom 

2. studying photographs and paintings of 
different times of the day; making collections 
of ‘dawn’, ‘noon’ and ‘dusk’ colours; making 
their own paintings, collages or weavings based 
upon these 

3. making simple three-dimensional structures 
in paper and card, observing the way that they 
change when lit from different directions and 
making studies of these changes 



4. observing familiar things through coloured 
gelatines and cellophanes and using this 
experience to make ‘yellow’, ‘pink’ and 
‘orange’ paintings etc 

5. observing themselves and others reflected in 
different kinds of surfaces (water, shiny spoon, 
concave lens etc) and making drawings and 
paintings to extend these experiences 
expressively. 
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Key Stage 2 

Our Community 

An environmental study of the school and its local community. 



Work in art and design could include: 

1. making annotated diagrams/maps to show 
their journey from home to school and 
important personal landmarks on the journey 

2. using viewfinders to identify and ‘frame’ 
interesting detail in the local area, making 
drawings from these and using them as studies 
for group work in clay relief or fabric collage 

3. working in groups to make a photomontage of 
focal points in the community; for example, 
the local market, the park, the supermarket 

4. observing and comparing paintings of the 
built environment by different artists; for 
example, L S Lowry, Maurice Utrillo, Paul 
Klee 



Carrie’s War 

A history-based project, using the novel “Carrie’s 

the effect of war upon everyday life and times. 

Work in art and design could include: 

1. using local newspaper archives to identify 
and record changes in the appearance of the 
local community resulting from the Second 
World War; making drawings, photocopies 
and photographs to make comparisons 
between 1945 and 1990 

2. using memorabilia and artefacts to recreate 
some of the effects of war upon everyday life 

3. making drawings of paintings of children 
wearing gas masks, dressed for evacuation, 
eating their ‘rations’ etc 



5. making paintings of their own community 
which make use of another artist’s methods 
and systems 

6. working in groups to make linear structures 
from paper rods based upon studies of three- 
dimensional structures in the area; for 
example, play equipment in the park, pylons, 
scaffolding, buildings, bridges 

7. collecting information about, and recording, 
the different typefaces used by local shops 
and businesses; making charts to explain their 
differences and effectiveness. 



ar” by Nina Bawden to help children understand 



4. using Henry Moore’s “Shelter” drawings t6 
simulate life in the air-raid shelter; making 
studies of huddled and sleeping figures in 
preparation for making group models in clay 

5. comparing the different ways that artists have 
described and celebrated war and what 
methods they use to convey their response to, 
and feelings about, the effects of war. 
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Kev Stage 3 

Self-portrait 

Work in art and design could include: 

1. experimenting with images of self using 
photographic processes and pictorial 
conventions, such as cropping a single image, 
photomontage, sequential images or the use 
of a photocopier 

2. understanding that there is more than one 
way of representing the self 

3. researching and identifying ways in which 
photographers such as John Heartfield, Cindy 
Sherman, and Duane Michels ‘stage’ the self; 
researching into photographs of self, for 
example photo-booth, school portraits and 
family albums; looking at representations of 
young people in magazines and ..advertising 



Large-scale Site Work 

Work in art and design could include: 

1. visiting an art gallery, using reproductions or 
working with an artist-in-residence to 
introduce pupils to artists who make site- 
specific work, such as Richard Long, Andy 
Goldsworthy and Arthur 'Press 

2. working in pairs and experimenting with ways 
of recording journeys across a site in visual 
and other ways, constructing sculptures on 
site from materials gathered there, or making 
sculptures back in the school with materials 
gathered from the site 



4. experimenting with images of self which do 
not show the physical self, commenting on 
and portraying aspects of self such as mood, 
feeling, opinion or remembered experiences 

5. understanding that self can be represented 
by a variety of other signs and understanding 
the ways in which choice of photographic 
techniques and conventions can effect 
meaning 

6. making a photographic self-portrait, selecting 
from research and experiment, and using 
appropriate techniques and pictorial con- 
ventions. 



3. recording work in progress and completed 
experiments with drawings, notes and 
photographs 

4. working in larger groups to produce physical 
or conceptual works that are specific to the 
site. 
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Key Stage 4 

People at Work 

A social studies cross-curricular project which could be based in the local community with a historical 
perspective. 



Work in art and design could include: 

1. preparing a drawn and/or photographic record 
of different working venues, emphasising the 
interaction between people and their working 
environments, with particular reference to 
the supporting objects and images associated 
with a specific occupational activity (‘the tools 
of the trade’); for example, a fish or cattle 
market, a butcher’s shop, a construction site 
or supermarket 

2. undertaking large-scale individual or group 
work in a combination of materials: graphic 
media, paint, mixed media (including 
photomontage) and photography, working in 
the classroom or studio 



Signs, Symbols and Letter-forms 

Work in art and design could include: 

1. collecting examples of signs, symbols and 
letter-forms from secondary sources and from 
a range of cultures, art forms and times 

2. knowing that Aboriginal art and Egyptian 
hieroglyphics provide fine examples of visual 
communication produced to satisfy the 
demands of two very different ancient cultures 

3 . researching modern equivalents from a similar 
standpoint; for example the work of Neville 
Brody within the field of typography and the 
whole area of traffic sign information 

4. using drawn, photocopied and collected 
examples to develop a range of design 
possibilities which explore sequence, direc- 
tional emphasis and superimposition 



3. referring to the visual forms of other artists 
and designers who best illustrate the theme; 
for example, comparing the different stylistic 
approaches of Leger and Stanley Spencer 
(“Shipbuilding on the Clyde” series) with 
the more recent interpretations on the subject 
by Michael Leonard and Robert Mason 
(Broadgate project, 1989/90) 

4. demonstrating, within a final design, some 
evidence of stylistic influence and contextual 
understanding of images made by artists and 
designers in response to the project theme. 



5. using computer graphics to experiment with 
a variety of shapes, sizes, styles, colours and 
organisational possibilities 

6. preparing a screen or relief print contrasting 
elements from the different cultures, 
reinforcing the notion of superimposition and 
‘layered meanings’ 

7. presenting a final design (a single design or in 
a repeat pattern) printed on paper or fabric. 
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GUIDANCE ON NON -STATUTORY LEVELS OF 

ATTAINMENT 



7.1 In addition to making recommendations on 
the contents of the statutory attainment targets, 
we were asked to provide non- statutory guidance 
for teachers on statements of attainment, calibrated 
into ten levels. These ten different levels of 
attainment are intended to measure the progress 
made by pupils during their period of compulsory 
schooling. 

7.2 The purpose of this guidance is to help 
teachers to plan for continuity and progression and 
to identify both high attainers and pupils in need 
of extra help, including those with special 
educational needs. We were asked to define the 
levels in such a way that they could be used 



consistently with the end of key stage statements 
described in Chapter 5. 

7.3 We have not had sufficient time to formulate 
the individual statements of attainment. We have, 
however, discussed ways of defining the different 
levels and have decided provisionally to adopt the 
following framework as a basis for our further 
work. 

7.4 We shall continue our deliberations in the 
period prior to the submission of our final report. 
We welcome comments or suggestions, particularly 
on the level of detail required by teachers. 



Key 


Ages 


Range of 


F rame-work 


Stage 




levels 


for 

defining 

levels 


1 


5-7 


1-3 


1 








2 


2 


7-11 


2-5 


3 








4 


3 


11-14 


3-7 


5 








6 


4 


14-16 


4-10 


7 








8 








9 








10 
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ASSESSMENT AND TESTING 



8.1 As indicated in our terms of reference the 
statutory arrangements for assessment in art will 
not include nationally prescribed tests, except in 
the case of GGSE examinations for pupils aged 16. 
Pupils’ achievements in relation to the attainment 
targets set out in Chapter 5 will therefore be 
assessed by their own teachers. In the short time 
available to us, we have not been able to examine 
the issues involved in assessment, nor make any 
recommendations. We have, however, briefly 
surveyed the current position and reached 
preliminary conclusions about the factors which 
we shall need to bear in mind. 

8.2 We have noted that the introduction of the 
GCSE has provided secondary school teachers 
with criteria for assessment. We are aware that 
primary school teachers have no such guidance 
and therefore sometimes lack confidence in 
making judgements about art and the criteria to 
use in its assessment. For example, some find it 
difficult to judge the relationship between the 
quality of the end-product and the processes used 
in its making. This has led to a tendency to over- 
emphasise the productive aspects of art and design 
at the expense of the reflective and conceptual 
aspects. 



8.3 HMI report some examples of well thought 
out assessment. In these instances, teachers gcquire 
and develop skill by sharing with each other and 
with pupils, the sustained practice of looking at 
work together. In some cases, teachers discuss 
and assess work while it is in progress; in others, 
teachers discuss the collected work of pupils using 
the discussions as a diagnostic tool for planning 
future work. 

8.4 We gave a great deal of thought to the use of 
profile components as a device for assessment, 
but, as indicated in Chapter 4, decided against so 
grouping the attainment targets. We felt that proper 
recognition should be given to the fact that the 
process of learning and talking about art is as 
important as the works made. We therefore came 
to the conclusion that the three attainment targets 
should be given equal weighting. 

8.5 We shall deal with this issue in more detail 
in our final report, taking into account the com- 
ments and suggestions we receive. 
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NATIONAL CURRICULUM ART WORKING GROUP 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 



Background 

1. The Education Reform Act 1988 provides for 
the establishment of a National Curriculum of 
core and other foundation subjects for pupils of 
compulsory school age in England and Wales. 
The Act empowers the Secretary of State to 
specify, as he considers appropriate for each 
foundation subject, including art, attainment 
targets and programmes of study. Taken together, 
these attainment targets and programmes of study 
will provide the basis for assessing a pupil’s per- 
formance, in relation both to expected attainment 
and to the next steps needed for the pupil’s 
development. 

The Task 

2. The Secretary of State intends that, because 
of the nature of the subject, the objectives 
(attainment targets) and means of achieving them 
(programmes of study) should not be prescribed in 
as much detail for art as for the core and other 
foundation subjects. He considers that schools 
and teachers should have substantial scope here to 
develop their own schemes of work. It is the task 
of the Art Working Group to advise on a statutory 
framework which is sufficiently broad and flexible 
to allow schools wide discretion in relation to the 
matters to be studied. 

3. The Group should express an attainment 
target in terms of what is to be expected of pupils 
at the end of key stages. This expectation should 
take the form of a single statement in broad terms 
for each key age which may comprise components 
covering different aspects of the subject. Each 
statement should represent what pupils of 
different abilities and maturities can be expected 
to achieve at the end of the key stage in ques- 
tion. The statements are intended then to form 
part of the statutory Order for the subject. The 
statutory assessment arrangements for art will not 
include nationally prescribed tests (except in the 
case of GCSE examinations at the end of Key 
Stage 4). 



4. In addition, the Group should make recom- 
mendations for non-statutorv statements of 
attainment calibrated into ten levels. It is intended 
that these should form part of guidance to teachers 
to help them to plan for continuity and progression 
and to identify both high attainers and pupils in 
need of extra help, including those with special 
educational needs. It will be necessary for these 
10 levels to be defined in such a way that they can 
be used consistently with the statutory statements 
for the end of key stages. 

Submission of Reports 

5. The Working Group is asked to submit an 
interim report to the Secretaries of State by 31 
December 1990 outlining and, as far as possible, 
exemplifying: 

i) the contribution which art should make to the 
overall school curriculum and how that will 
inform the Group’s thinking about attainment 
targets and programmes of study; 

ii) its provisional thinking about the knowledge, 
skills and understanding which pupils should 
be expected to have attained and be able to 
demonstrate at key ages; and the profile 
components into which attainment targets 
should be grouped; and 

iii) its thinking about the programmes of study 
which would be consistent with the attainment 
targets provisionally identified. 

6. By the end of June 1991 the Working Group 
is to submit a final report to the Secretaries of State 
setting out and justifying its final recommendations 
on attainment targets and programmes of study for 
art. 

Approach 

7. In carrying out its task the Group should 
consult informally and selectively with relevant 
interests and have regard to the statutory Orders 
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on mathematics, science and English and to 
the reports of the other subject groups - history, 
geography and modern foreign languages. The 
Group should have special regard to the con- 
tribution which art can make to the attain- 
ment targets for design and technology set out 
in the statutory Order for technology as well as to 
the contribution of design and technology to 
art. The Group should in particular keep -in 
close touch with the parallel music and PE 



groups. Additionally the Group should take 
account of: 

i) the contributions which art can make to learning 
about other subjects and cross-curricular 
themes including, in particular, other expressive 
arts subjects, and which they in turn can make 
to learning in art; and 

ii) best practice and the results of any relevant 
research and development. 
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MEMBERSHIP OF NATIONAL CURRICULUM ART 

WORKING GROUP 



Chairman 

Professor Colin Renfrew 

Members 
Mr Giles Auty 
Mr Gilroy Brown 
Mr Robert Clement 
The Revd David Derrick 

Mrs Gillian Figg 

Mr Toby Jackson 
Professor Leslie Perry 
Mr Peter Riches 

Mr Ray Smith 
Mr Merrick Taylor OBE 
Lady Marina Vaizey 



Assessors 

Mr Andrew Wye 
(to 9 November 1990) 

Mrs Carol Chattaway 
(from 12 November 1990) 

SI Mr Peter Young 



Master of Jesus College, Cambridge; 

Professor of Archaeology, Cambridge University 



Art critic, The Spectator 

Head Teacher, Foundry Primary School, Birmingham 

County Adviser for Art and Design, Devon 

Flead Teacher, St Clement Dane’s Church of England 
Primary School, Westminster 

Principal Lecturer in Primary Education, West Glamorgan 
Institute of Higher Education 

Head of Education, Tate Gallery, Liverpool 

Emeritus Professor, University of London, Kings College 

Head of Faculty of Creative Studies, Eggbuckland School, 
Plymouth 

Practising artist 

Managing Director, Motor Panels (Coventry) Ltd. 

Art critic, Sunday Times 



Department of Education and Science 



Her Majesty’s Inspectorate 



Secretariat 

Mrs Sakina Jetha 
Mr Matthew White 
Mr Jonatha'n Booth 
Mrs Jean Greenwood 
Miss Joanna Eutrope 
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GLOSSARY OF TERMS 



Assessment arrangements 


The arrangements for assessment which will demonstrate pupils’ 
achievements in relation to the attainment targets at the end of each 
key stage. F or art, there will be no nationally prescibed tests (except 
in the case of GCSE examinations at the end of key stage 4) and 
pupils’ attainments in relation to the recommended targets will be 
assessed by their teachers. 


Attainment targets 


Objectives for each foundation subject setting out the knowledge, 
skills and understanding which pupils of different abilities and 
maturities are expected to develop within that subject area. They 
are defined further bv statutory end of kev staee statements and 
bv non-statutorv statements which relate to the ten levels of 
attainment. 


Basie curriculum 


This comprises the National Curriculum and religious education. 


Gore subjects 


English, mathematics and science and, in relation to schools in 
Wales which are Welsh-speaking, Welsh. 


Cross-curricular themes 


Strands of provision which will run through the N ational Curriculum 
foundation subjects and may also extend into religious education 
and provision outside the basic curriculum. 


End of key stage statements 


Statutory statements representing the knowledge, skills and 
understanding which pupils of different abilities and maturities can 
be expected to achieve at the end of the key stage in question. 


Foundation subjects 


The core subjects (see above) and seven other foundation subjects: 
technology, history, geography, music, art and physical education 
and, for secondary-age pupils, a modern foreign language. 


Key stages 


The periods in each pupil’s education to which the elements of the 
National Curriculum apply. There are four key stages, normally 
related to the age of the majority of pupils in a teaching group. They 
are: beginning of compulsory education to age7; 7-11; 11-14; and 14 
to end of compulsory education. 


Levels of attainment 


The ten different levels of attainment measuring the progress 
made by pupils during their period of compulsory schooling. 


National Curriculum 


The core and other foundation subjects and their associated 
attainment targets, programmes of study and assessment 
arrangements. 
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Profile components 



Programmes of study 



Reporting ages 



Statements of attainment 



Groups of attainment targets brought together for the purposes of 
assessment and reporting. 

The matters, skills and processes which must be taught to pupils 
during each key stage in order for them to meet the objectives set 
out in attainment targets. 

Also known as key ages or assessment ages. These are the four 
points at which performance against attainment targets is subject to 
formal reported assessment. These are at or near the end of each 
key stage, when most pupils are likely to be 7, 11, 14 and 16 
respectively. 

More precise objectives within the attainment targets. They are 
related to one of the ten levels of attainment on a single continuous 
scale, covering all key stages. 
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ORGANISATIONS WHICH HAVE MADE SUBMISSIONS TO 

THE ART WORKING GROUP 



The Arts Council of Great Britain 
Arts Education for a Multicultural Society 
The Association of Advisers in Art and Design 
Association of Art Historians 

Association of LEA Advisory Officers for Multicultural Education 

British Film Institute 

Calouste Gulbenkian Foundation 

Commission for Racial Equality 

Conference for Higher Education in Art & Design 

Consolate Generate D’ltalia Londra 

The Crafts Council 

Council for Environmental Education 

Design Council 

Design History Society 

Deutsche Schiile, London 

Edinburgh University, Department of Fine Art 

Education Policy Information Centre, Europe 

English Heritage 

Equal Opportunities Commission 

The Geographical Association 

Group for Education in Museums 

Havering Local Education Authority 

International Society for Education through Art 

Learning through Landscapes Projects 

The Library Association 

Lycee Fran$ais Charles de Gaulle 

Manchester Polytechnic, Institute of Advanced Studies 

Museums and Galleries Commission 

The Museums Association 

The National Association of Advisory Officers for Special Education 
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National Association for Galleries and Education 

National Campaign for the Arts 

National Council for Education Technology 

The National Council for Special Education 

National Dance Teachers’ Association 

National Foundation for Arts Education 

National Museum of Photography, Film and Television 

National Society for Education in Art and Design 

Newcastle Polytechnic, Faculty of Art and Design 

New College School, Oxford 

Oxford Development Education Unit 

Photographic Education Group 

Public Art Development Trust 

RESCUE (British Archeological Trust) 

The Royal Association for Disability and Rehabilitation 
The Royal Fine Arts Commission 
Royal National Institute for the Blind 

Royal Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents 
Shropshire Arts Education Project 
Smallpeice Trust 

United Kingdom Institute for Conservation 
Welsh Arts Council 

In addition, the following museums and galleries submitted examples of 
curriculum materials 

Castle Museum, Norwich 

City of Bristol Museum and Art Gallery 

Drumcroon Gallery, Wigan 

Dulwich Gallery 

Geffrye Museum 

Museum of Mankind 

National Gallery 

Royal Academy of Arts 

The South Bank Centre 

Tate Gallery 
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